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AMERICA'S INTERESTS IN CHINA. 
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In order that the present crisis in China may be properly un- 
derstood, and that our real stake — the commercial and diplomatic 
interests of the United States— in that far-away region may be 
properly considered, a glance at the country, the people, and the 
government seems to be necessary. 

Fortunately, China has long since ceased to be a land of mys- 
tery* From the days of Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta its inner- 
most recesses have been known to the world. In later years 
it has been more fully explored in all directions by Jesuits, mis- 
sionaries, and scientific travellers. Its limits, its physical confor- 
mation, and its climate have been described with sufficient accu- 
racy. Its mineral resources, which are of great variety and vast 
extent, but almost entirely undeveloped, have aroused the inter- 
est and excited the cupidity of foreign promoters and finan- 
ciers. Full details and particulars can be had from the cyclo- 
pedias on all these points, but a more specific reference to the 
area and population of the Empire will perhaps serve better than 
anything else to arrest the attention of this country and its states- 
men to the enormous importance of the events which are now 
taking place in the far East. 

China proper and Exterior China, including the eighteen 
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densely populated provinces and the surrounding desert region, 
constitute what is known as the Chinese Empire. It extends from 
the Pacific Ocean, where it has a coast line of about 2,500 miles { to 
Central Asia, and covers an area of something over 5,000,000 
square miles, or nearly one-tenth of the habitable globe. Its popu- 
lation has never been accurately enumerated, but it has been esti- 
mated variously from a fifth to a third of all the people in the 
world ! There may be anywhere from three hundred to four hun- 
dred millions. One guess is as good as another, but the latter has 
the endorsement of Sir Robert Hart, Commissioner of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs, and may be considered the more trustworthy. 

The average condition of these people, as contrasted with 
those of Western nations, is one of great poverty, though it 
would be a mistake to assume that they are peculiarly miserable 
and unhappy, except at times in the region of famine, which, 
from climatic conditions, frequently prevails, and, owing to 
great distances and the lack of railroad transportation, can hardly 
ever be relieved or mitigated. Living almost entirely by agricul- 
ture and the accessory callings, the Chinese contribute but little 
per capita to international commerce. They are a remarkably 
homogeneous, docile, industrious, and robust people, frugal and 
kindly in their habits, with no indications of ever having been 
aggressive and warlike in temper. Belonging to the Turanian 
race, it is becoming the fashion todesignate them as the "Yellow 
Peril," and to conjure up harrowing visions of a devastated and 
ruined world when they shall learn their power and sally forth 
for rapine and conquest. More than one European writer, and 
notably Professor Pearson, have predicted that they will yet dom- 
inate the earth by force of arms or ruin it by competition in 
commerce. Without recounting the arguments upon which this 
opinion is based, it is here sufficient to state that, so far as history 
shows, the Chinese race are about as much of a menace to the 
rest of the world as the lamb in the fable was to the wolf. 

Obviously, this " Peril," be it great or small, may be dismissed 
for the present with the suggestion that, if the Chinese cannot 
defend themselves from a few thousand Japanese "wqjen" (or 
dwarfs), a still smaller number of Russians, or a couple of German 
cruisers, they can hardly hope for several generations to be able to 
menace seriously the rest of the world as conquerors. When it is 
further considered that they have but little surplus capital and few 
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if any of the appliances of modern civilization, and have yet to sup- 
ply themselves altogether with railroads, rolling mills, furnaces and 
factories, and to develop their mines of coal, iron, copper, lead 
and precious metals, before they can seriously think of satisfying 
their own demands for manufactured goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, much less of entering into active ■competition with other 
nations, practical statesmen may well dismiss these apprehensions 
for the present. Yet China is awakening from the lethargy of ages, 
and is joining slowly but certainly in the march of modern progress. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that while she is moving her 
great examplars will advance still further. Her ancient and com- 
plete isolation which has hitherto kept her stagnant in the back- 
ground, and which was primarily due to the wide expanse of 
desert, steppe, and mountains separating her from the civilized 
world on the land side and to an almost illimitable waste of 
waters on the ocean side, was first broken seriously in upon by the 
big ships of modern days. The approach and early completion 
of the Trans-Siberian railroad to Vladivostok, Port Arthur, and 
ultimately to Peking, the construction of trunk railway connec- 
tions along the principal trade routes of the interior, and the 
multiplication of the great steamship lines which already connect 
her ports with all parts of the world, will surely at no distant day 
open her innermost recesses to the trade and influence of the 
more progressive nations. 

It cannot be too frequently repeated that the peculiarities of 
civilization and government and the extraordinary conservatism of 
the Chinese are mainly due to that isolation which has remained 
unbroken from the beginning of time to within less than a half- 
century, but fortunately may now be regarded as quite at an end 
forever. 

If human experience is of any value, or has any application to 
this case, nothing can be more certain than that the Chinese 
must ultimately move as all other races and nations have moved. 
They have similar wants, similar affections, and similar interests, 
and must gratify them by means similar to those employed by 
other peoples. And so it may be safely assumed that when they do 
seriously set about the task of bettering their condition and improv- 
ing their civilization and government they will proceed much as 
other people have proceeded. Their efforts will be followed by 
success and failures in the usual proportions. They will have the 
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usual amount of bright anticipations and bitter disappointments ; 
the usual proportion of great men and small ones, and possibly 
an unusual proportion of dishonest men and scoundrels ; but 
withal, they are sure, if left alone, and possibly if not left alone, 
by outsiders, to progress both in the arts of peace and in the ai'ts 
of war, and to grow in wealth and power. 

Manifestly, the new economic changes which we may count 
upon with absolute confidence will be such as grow out of the con- 
struction of railroads, the opening of mines, and the erection of 
furnaces, rolling mills, factories, and shipyards, and generally 
the better employment of labor ; wages will rise, the scale of liv- 
ing and expenditure will improve, which in turn will create a 
demand for better food, better clothing, better furniture, and bet- 
ter houses. When the extent of the country and the almost in- 
finite number of the people are considered, together with the 
enormous amount of work to be done in order to bring them 
abreast of even the poorest people of Europe and America in re- 
spect to the facilities and comforts of civilized life and to the 
means of national defence, it will be apparent that they will not 
only have all they can do at home for the next half -century at least, 
and possibly even for the entire century or longer, but also will be 
compelled to borrow heavily and to buy largely from foreign 
nations of the things which they cannot yet nor soon produce. 
Of course if they buy they will have to pay, which they can do 
only in the precious metals, and in the products which now con- 
stitute their principal articles of commence. 

The isolation and conservatism of the Chinese had their coun- 
terpart with the Japanese, the history of whose extraordinary 
progress is now fully known to the world, and need not be dwelt 
upon here. While it is not to be denied that the circumstances 
which surrounded Japan were different from those which surround 
China, it may be fairly claimed that the difference was one of 
extent rather than of character. The awakening must come and 
progress must follow in one case as surely as it did in the other ; 
but inasmuch as the area of the Chinese Empire is twenty-five 
times as great, and its population probably ten times that of the 
Japanese dominions, the aggregate contributions of the former to 
the progressive forces and movements of the age, when once fully 
developed, must be many times greater than any that have ever 
yet made themselves felt in the Asiatic world. Hence it will be 
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perceived that the territorial possessions and commercial prizes to 
be struggled for by the great powers are of supreme value, and 
well calculated not only to arouse their cupidity and stimulate 
their enterprise, but to dull their consciences as well. 

When it is remembered that British and Eussian conquest in 
Asia has already resulted in the division of all of that continent, 
except Turkey in the West, and Chinain the East, between the con- 
querors; that Prance has helped herself to Tonquin, Cochin China, 
and part of Siam, and is now seeking to further extend both her ab- 
solute sway and commercial influence; that Germany has, under a 
flimsy pretext, seized Kiao Chou Bay and forced the Chinese gov- 
ernment to give her a long "lease of sovereignty" on the mainland 
and adjacent waters ; that the Chinese buffer states and outlying 
dependencies of vast extent have been seized one after another, 
and above all.that no conquered territory anywhere in Asia, except 
that which was held for a while by Russia about Kuldja in the 
far northwest of Chinese Tartary, has been relinquished to its 
rightful owner by any European power during this century, the 
Chinese Boards and ministers may well feel profoundly alarmed 
at the " glaring beasts " which now seem to threaten their country 
with dismemberment and destruction. 

It is true that their government is a government of conquest 
and corruption, the history of which is for the most part the 
history of violence, intrigue and anarchy, with only here and 
there a great ruler to stay the hand of plunder and to save the 
country from absolute ruin. The reigning dynasty is effete and 
incompetent, the boards of government are cumbersome and 
inefficient, and the leading men generally weak or powerless. But 
these are misfortunes inherited from a past age. They call for re- 
form and regeneration, which may be had with the assistance and 
advice of foreign nations rather than by spoliation and dismem- 
berment. 

And yet it must not be forgotten that China has made sub- 
stantial progress for the last fifty years, especially since the cap- 
ture of the Taku forts and Peking by the allied French and 
British armies in 1861, and the termination of the Taiping re- 
bellion in 1863. The most potential influence in this movement 
has been the determination of the Powers to open China to the 
trade of the world, and it is to be noted that in enforcing this 
determination they have never hesitated to invoke all the resources 
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of war as well as those of diplomacy. Up to 1834 the English, 
through the East India Company, had a virtual monopoly of the 
China trade, and the individual merchant, no matter what was 
his nationality, had but a poor chance. Trade was at first closely 
supervised by government and Company agents, but gradually 
outgrew their control. Outside merchants, especially Ameri- 
cans, forced their way into it, and this made trouble, which was 
followed by treaties and trade regulations. The English insisted 
upon having better facilities, and upon trading where they 
pleased, freely and without annoying restrictions, and especially 
upon the right to engage in the introduction and sale of opium, 
to the great injury, as the Chinese officials believed, of those 
who consumed it. The Chinese authorities resisted, and this led 
to the Opium War, followed soon after by the " Lorcha " War, 
in both of which they suffered great loss, humiliation, and defeat, 
and were finally compelled not only to legalize the opium trade, 
and pay their assailants a heavy subsidy in money, but in addi- 
tion to limit themselves to the collection of an ad valorem duty of 
only five per cent, in silver on all goods imported from foreign 
countries. A few years later the allied French and English 
forces captured the Taku forts, and marched by Tientsin and 
Tungchow to the imperial capital, drove the Court across the 
borders, looted and destroyed the Summer Palace, levied tribute 
sufficient to pay the entire expenses of the war, and again showed 
the helpless Chinese that it was impossible for them to stand up 
against the "Foreign Devils." 

During all these operations the diplomatic representatives of 
the United States, although always claiming their right under 
the doctrine of co-operation to share in the concessions made to 
their colleagues, maintained an attitude of neutrality, or sought 
by an independent show of friendship to gain some special ad- 
vantages for our own country, while our naval commander 
looked on with complacency, till overcome by the thought that 
"Blood is thicker than water," when he set to work to rescue 
the British sailors, whose boats had been sunk by Chinese shot. 
It must be confessed that the conduct of our representatives 
throughout that period was rather that of the jackal than of the 
lion, and must have been extremely puzzling to the Chinese 
officials. 

But when it comes to the action of individuals, the story is 
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much more creditable to Americans. Our missionaries, after the 
earlier Jesuits, were almost the first in that wide field. They 
were generally men of great piety and learning, like Morrison, 
Brown, Martin, and Williams, and did all in their power as 
genuine men of God to show the heathen that the stranger was 
not necessarily a public enemy, but might be an evangel of a 
higher and better civilization. These men and their co-laborers 
have established hospitals, schools, and colleges in various cities 
and provinces of the Empire, which are everywhere recognized by 
intelligent Chinamen as centres of unmitigated blessing to the 
people. Millions of dollars have been spent in this beneficent 
work, and the result is slowly but surely spreading the conviction 
that foreign arts and sciences are superior to " fung shuey" and 
native superstition. 

So, too, the Americans have been leaders in commerce, and 
in fair and honest dealing with the Chinese. One of the oldest 
and most successful foreign houses ever founded in China was that 
of Eussell & Company, which planted agencies in all the chief 
maritime cities, established steamboat lines on the principal rivers, 
and for nearly three-quarters of a century was known throughout 
the world for its enterprise and its widespread commercial trans- 
actions. Many other American houses of the highest character 
and scarcely less distinction have been planted in the open cities 
from Canton to New Chwang, until now it may be said that 
American products and manufactured goods are known through- 
out the Empire for their excellent quality, and that the value and 
extent of the commerce controlled by Americans are second only 
to that of Great Britain. 

Americans have exerted extraordinary influence in another 
field, and at a time of vital importance to the reigning dynasty 
and its government. The Taiping rebellion, which ended in 
1863, after incredible damage and devastation, was started and 
carried forward against the Manchus upon the idea of " China 
for the Chinese." It was based upon a sort of Mormon Chris- 
tianity, and seemed in a fair way of overrunning the entire coun- 
try till it was met by " the ever victorious army," organized and 
commanded by an American sailor named Ward. According 
to all disinterested accounts, this extraordinary man displayed 
genius and power of the highest order. Operating under the 
sanction of the Chinese Generalissimo, Li Hung Chang, he 
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gathered a force of Chinamen, not exceeding five thousand 
in all, whom he armed with foreign rifles, placed under foreign 
officers, and led in person against the rebels for two years of 
unbroken victory. Death alone at the head of his command put 
an end to his career. He was succeeded in turn by Burgevine, 
Forrester, and Gordon, two Americans and one Englishman, but 
neither of them changed the organization, or added to its invin- 
cible efficiency. Gordon, who finally laid down his life for Great 
Britain at Khartoum, it is true, rendered valuable services ; 
but he was an erratic and uncertain man, and it is now generally 
admitted that had it not been for the work of Ward the rebellion 
would have been successful and the Manchu dynasty would have 
been expelled. The Chinese recognize the extraordinary char- 
acter and influence of Ward's services at this critical epoch by 
the posthumous honors bestowed upon his memory, and by the 
stories of his courageous deeds which have spread broadcast among 
the people to the remotest corners of the Empire. 

It was the good fortune of another American to point out the 
defenceless condition of China, her lack of an adequate army, 
the absence of a general staff and of a system of military trans- 
port and administration, nearly ten years before the Japanese 
invasion which ended in the utter humiliation of the Empire and 
has become the fruitful source of all the foreign troubles which 
now encompass it. How much greater the humiliation, and how 
much heavier the indemnity would have been, but for the saga- 
cious counsel of a distinguished American statesman whom the 
Chinese had called in to assist them in their negotiations for 
peace, must remain for the present a matter of conjecture, 
although it is certain that the Japanese greatly moderated their 
demands in both money and territorial concessions after their 
terms were first submitted. 

Other Americans in private life, as well as our able minister, 
charg'e, d'affaires, and consuls in China, have done much for the 
last twelve years, each in his proper sphere, to extend and 
strengthen the influence of the American name, till now it is 
safe to say that no power on earth stands so well or, independent 
of force, is so highly respected by the Chinese. In their aspira- 
tions for better government, and in their desire for railroads and 
the other appliances of a better civilization, there is every reason 
to believe that but for the intrigues and jealousies of the British, 
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French, German, and Russian diplomatists, promoters, and 
agents for the last decade, and especially since the close of the 
war with Japan, Americans would have been selected as experts to 
conduct and advise in all pnblic works, and to furnish locomotives, 
rails, cars, machinery, and all sorts of supplies. No one knows 
better than the Chinese officials that the United States has no 
desire to despoil their country of its territorial possessions, nor to 
limit the sovereignty and independence of the Chinese govern- 
ment in any direction. But, unfortunately, the Chinese are like 
the rest of mankind, prone to withhold favors from their friends, 
in order to placate the enemies against whom they cannot defend 
themselves. 

It has been suggested that perhaps the great powers have no 
intention of further dismembering the Chinese Empire, or of 
permanently occupying its territory and seaports, and this may be 
true. Nobody not in their confidence can be certain as to 
what may be their real policy and intentions, but it is an 
indisputable fact that so far no European power which has 
ever gained a footing in China has permanently or voluntarily 
relinquished it. It is certainly fair, therefore, to assume 
that they intend to hold on to what they have taken, and 
even to take more as opportunity offers. Russia cannot "well 
help herself, for it seems to be the fate of a higher civilization 
and a stronger government to encroach upon a lower civiliza- 
ation and a weaker government whenever they come in close con- 
tact or have coterminous boundaries. Great Britain asserts author- 
itatively that she has no purpose of occupying Chinese territory 
or Chinese seaports, but that she intends merely to see that others 
do not, and that whatever privileges or extensions one power ob- 
tains shall be for the equal benefit of all. This is altruism on an 
imperial scale, and it must be confessed that of later years she has 
been fairly true to her free-trade principles, even in Asia, in 
her policy concerning ordinary commerce. But surely the United 
States would make a serious mistake if they should trust Great 
Britain or any other power to give their citizens a fair or even 
chance at any great business, such as assisting in the reorgan- 
ization of government, or as contracting for railroads or for any 
other public works or supplies within the limits of conquered or 
annexed territory. 

But on the general proposition as laid down by Mr. Balfour 
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in his late Manchester speech, and later by Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, it is not to be denied that our interests are with our 
ancient antagonist, England, and for the first time against those 
of our ancient allies, France and Russia. How far we should go 
in an independent effort, or by open co-operation, or by an 
alliance expressed or implied, for safeguarding or extending 
these interests, is a matter for careful consideration. 

As for France, her policy can hardly be in doubt. As before 
stated, she has seized and now holds the whole of Oochin-China, 
Tonquin, Anam, and a great part of Siam, and is credited 
with the purpose of raising her flag over Hainan at the first 
opportunity, and all this has been without a shadow of 
honest title. So far, her acts are simply acts of spoliation. Her 
statesmen and public journals make no disguise of their purpose 
to participate in what they euphemistically call the exploita- 
tion of China, and if a writer in a late number of the Revue 
de Deux Mondes can be credited with speaking the national 
sentiment, they will seek to draw their alliance closer with 
Russia for that purpose. The danger is that with the latter 
dominating at Peking and pressing forward from the north, the 
Japanese on the eastern coast, and France in the south, each 
eager to get a share of the spoils, and each distrusting the other, 
Great Britain, in spite of her benevolent declarations, may 
be compelled to abandon her good intentions and advance both 
from the frontier of Burmah in the west and from her base at 
Hong-Kong in the southeast to protect her vast commercial in- 
terests as well as to restrain the rapacity of rivals. 

Nothwithstanding the seizure of Kiao Chou Bay, the declara- 
tions of the Emperor in his speech at Kiel, the despatch of Prince 
Henry with reinforcements, and the later intelligence that the 
Chinese have conceded a lease of sovereignty over the bay and ad- 
joining district, it is hardly possible that Germany is to be consid- 
ered as a serious factor in the Chinese question. It is true that 
she is credited with having actively co-operated with Russia and 
France in breaking the victorious grasp of the Japanese after 
the close of the late war, and that she has not, up to a 
late date, received any adequate reward for her services. It 
is also true that she has been most active for some years in 
pushing her commercial interests in both Japan and China, but 
inasmuch as she has no colonial dependencies anywhere in 
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the Far East, and cannot yet be reckoned as a first-class naval 
power, it is difficult to perceive how she can hope to play any great 
part either in the regeneration of China, or in her dismember- 
ment, if unhappily that should be her fate. In considering Ger- 
many's part in the game, it may help to understand her position 
if it is remembered that after the close of the Franco-Prussian war 
she succeeded in getting a call to assist in organizing military 
schools and in drilling the Chinese troops for the Viceroy Li 
Hung Chang; but the utter rout of the Chinese forces and the 
collapse of the Chinese military administration, in the effort to re- 
sist the Japanese invasion, was a great setback to German pre- 
tensions, and in the eyes of the Chinese an absolute " loss of 
face " to them. 

If it should turn out, however, that there is to be no further 
dismemberment of China, and no concert of the powers for that 
purpose, but merely a general scramble for influence, contracts 
and trade, the base at Kiao Chou may serve the Germans a use- 
ful purpose, especially after it is connected with Peking and the 
other interior cities by rail. For the present it is badly situated 
for anything but a naval depot and rendezvous. 

In considering the Far-Eastern question great embarrassment 
has been met with for lack of exact information as to the real pur- 
poses of the Powers. Collectively it is nearly certain that they 
have entered into no agreement and have no concerted policy for 
dismemberment or spoliation. It is known that Japan was permit- 
ted to go into the war with China without allies. The Powers, one 
and all, kept their hands off both belligerents. The United 
States alone tried to keep the peace, to protect Japanese subjects 
in China, and as opportunity offered to act as an intermediary 
after war had begun. When it was over and the terms of peace 
were agreed upon, Russia, supported by France and Germany, in- 
tervened to limit the Japanese occupation and finally to assist China 
in raising the money with which to pay the first instalment of the 
war indemnity, after Great Britain had been asked and declined 
to do it. But here all certainty ceases. There have been rumors 
from time to time, more or less circumstantial, of understand- 
ings between Eussia and Japan, Eussia and France, and last be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan. And, strange as it may seem, 
it has even been reported that Lord Salisbury has instructed the 
British Ambassador to sound the government at Washington as 
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to the feasibility of a mutual understanding for the maintenance 
of China's autonomy. Finally, it is reported that the money for 
the last instalment of the Japanese waj indemnity has been 
offered by the British government as the best means of iestoring 
her lost prestige and strengthening the Chinese government, that 
this has brought the Eussian government forward with new offers 
of assistance, and that the government at Peking is again resort- 
ing to the old game of playing one European power against the 
other. 

If all this proves but little as to the real plans and purposes of 
the Powers, it makes it certain that the Far-Eastern question has 
reached an acute stage, full of danger for China as well as for all 
who really desire to see her saved from destruction and made 
strong enough to maintain her right of national existence against 
the world. 

In any aspect of the case the interest of the United States in 
it cannot be regarded with indifference. Being, as they are, 
China's nearest neighbor across the sea, and the only one of the 
great powers which has absolutely no plans hostile to the peace, 
integrity, and general welfare of the Chinese people, they must 
look with the deepest apprehension upon the events taking place 
in that quarter. They cannot afford to be mistaken as to the 
plans of the other powers, nor to depend upon even the most 
benevolent of them for their proper share of the commerce now 
in existence, and which is sure to increase rapidly hereafter if 
China is permitted to work out her own salvation with her posses- 
sions intact and her autonomy unimpaired. 

In considering the question of duty to our neighbors, and to 
our own great interests, it may be fairly assumed that the govern- 
ment at Washington will not forget that our territory not only 
abuts upon the sea abreast of China for two thousand miles, and 
almost incloses the whole of the North Pacific in the wide sweep 
of its shores and islands, but that our people having practically oc- 
cupied the whole of their own vacant land, and exploited all its re- 
sources except those of its forests and mines, must necessarily 
turn their attention more and more to the commerce of the Pa- 
cific islands and of the countries beyond. To this end the annex- 
ation of Hawaii, which is freely offered to us, as a naval station 
and a halfway house, would seem to be fully justified. When it is 
remembered in addition that the extraordinary resources of the 
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country tributary to Puget Sound and Columbia River in timber, 
and to Portland and San Francisco in wheat and fruits, are sure 
to make those regions %nd their seaports the seat and centre of a 
great and ever-increasing commerce with the trans-Pacific coun- 
tries, the importance of maintaining unbroken relations and ex- 
tending our commerce with the latter can hardly be exaggerated. 
It is not to be denied that the American people have many ques- 
tions of national and international importance to consider, and that 
hitherto scarcely a doubt has arisen as to the wisdom of confining 
their diplomacy to the cultivation of peaceful relations with all 
nations, entangling alliances with none ; but it is conceivable that 
circumstances may arise even in Asia, and a time may come when 
it will be the duty of our government not only to exert its own 
powers to their utmost, but, if need be, to accept even the co-op- 
eration of Great Britain if it can be obtained on proper terms, 
for the maintenance of our common interests beyond the Pacific* 

James Harbison Wilson, 



* For a fuller discussion of "America's Opportunity in Asia," reference is made 
to the admirable article by Charles Denby. Jr., Secretary of the United States 
Legation at Peking, in the January number of this Review. A more extended study 
of Chinese civilization and its possibilities may be found in China, Travels and 
Investigations in the Middle Kingdom, efc, by General James H. Wilson. D. 
Appleton,& Co., Second Edition, VM. J. H. W. 



